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ABSTRACT 



This paper examined higher education, women’s education, and 
feminist leadership literature to determine the definitions of power they 
suggest and the implications of such definitions as they apply to leadership. 
A textual discourse analysis of five works was conducted; these included 
works by Clark Kerr, Cryss Brunner, Leslie Bloom and Petra Munro, Luba 
Chlinwiak, and Rosalind Rosenberg. It was found that all of the texts 
provided suggestions for how feminist leadership might define power and craft 
strategies within higher education contexts. All five of the texts agreed, to 
some degree, on two basic strategies or beliefs about effective leadership. 
First, they all asserted that in future leadership situations, less 
hierarchical models will be more useful, especially as these models take into 
account the perspectives of an increasingly diverse population. Second, the 
texts suggested that increasingly, there would be a search for dialogic 
relations with the multiple persons in and affecting the organization. There 
was marked disagreement, however, over the overt use of power and the goals 
of leadership. The analysis suggested that power and leadership have multiple 
forms and strategies, and that the academy brings its own complexities to the 
feminist movement. (Contains 15 references.) (MDM) 
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Feminist leaders in higher education: A textual analysis of power and resistance 

In his inaugural address at Harvard in 1869, Charles Eliot asserted that, “The university must 
accommodate itself promptly to significant changes in the character of the people for whom it exists” (Kerr, 
1992, p. 26). And yet fifty years later, “Men in most schools believed that women on the faculty would 
automatically lower the prestige of the institution. In 1919 Harvard reluctantly appointed fifty-year-old Alice 
Hamilton to its first position in industrial medicine (with the understanding that she would never march in 
commencement or attend football games) because her pioneering work in that field made her the only 
reasonable candidate. Sixteen years later she retired without a single promotion” (Rosenberg, 1992, p. 96). 
Both the society in which universities exist, and the character of the people who are directly involved in 
university life, have indeed made significant changes over the past hundreds of years. Yet, universities’ 
response to those changes in participants and ways of thinking has not always been what many would call 
“responsive.” 

Feminism has ridden and created significant waves of change in society. Yet, have universities, 
admittedly diverse in form and function, adopted leadership styles and strategies to reflect, embrace, and 
manage those changes? My curiosity related to this question leads me to explore if and how feminist 
leadership might find itself well-situated to actively participate in higher education leadership at this time in 
history. 

Specifically, the purpose of this paper is to explore higher education, women’s education, and feminist 
leadership literature to determine the definitions of power they suggest and, relatedly, what those definitions 
imply about leadership. To accomplish this, I conduct a textual analysis to better understand the power 
dynamics which feminist leaders in higher education might encounter, embrace, and disrupt. In my analysis, I 
am cognizant that my perspectives and analytic tools derive primarily from the multiple lenses offered by 
feminist and poststructural thought. Further, I acknowledge that my main purpose is to figure out the extent 
and nature of the possibilities for feminist leadership within higher education environments. 

Two paths have led me to this analysis. The first originated in a recent study I conducted on feminist 
teaching in higher education environments. 1 In this study, I sought to understand feminist teaching using 
feminist poststructural lenses. My review of the literature for this work led me to consider four inter-related 

1 The research on feminist teaching that in large part provoked and suggested themes for this work was 
qualitative. In that study, I observed for a semester the classrooms of two teachers who had been identified 
by their peers and/or students as being feminist teachers. I further interviewed 22 feminist teachers about their 
practices and beliefs. The data from this research were analyzed through feminist and poststructural lenses 
and generated themes related to power, knowledge, difference, and language. A discussion of this work can 
be found in Feminist teaching in theory and practice: Situating power and knowledge in poststructural 
classrooms . 
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concepts whose interpretations had implications for feminist teaching: power, knowledge, difference, and 
language. At this point on my journey of inquiry, I find myself interested in understanding how my reading of 
feminist teaching practices and beliefs complicate similar practices and beliefs in other settings, like that of 
feminist leadership in higher education. 

The second path began in a conference session when a participant said that in her view, educational 
leadership is the teaching of faculty. I had been struggling for quite some time to understand how feminist 
teaching and feminist educational leadership were related, and these words explicitly stated one way of 
understanding that relationship. I had not yet been able to articulate the rationale for my desire to investigate 
the four concepts above in the context of feminist leadership in education. Through that participant, I began 
to better understand my project. 

At the intersection of these two experiential paths, I find myself at a location in which I must articulate 
some assumptions before proceeding. First, I believe that teachers are leaders and, therefore, could benefit 
from considering literature both as it relates to feminist teaching and feminist leadership. Further, leaders are 
teachers and must grapple with similar complexities in their educational processes. In my research, I learned 
that many teachers had multiple roles on campus, and were affected not just by what happened in their 
classrooms, but also by many other facets of the university. I suggest that the line between feminist leadership 
and teaching in academic settings is still unclear, and that each could learn from the other. Second, I believe 
that teaching and leadership are both contextually based. This paper considers teaching and leadership 
practices through exploring the complex choices that feminist teachers and leaders make within their 
contextualized situations. As Patti Lather and Elizabeth Ellsworth (1996) suggest, stories of particular 
incidents need not resonate with the details of another situation to be useful. Instead, in this paper, I offer 
“interpretive tools” (p. 71) and multiple definitions of power in my efforts to deconstruct or unpack the 
assumptions about power that operate in educational settings. This analysis may be useful for adoption, 
adaptation, or contradiction of readers’ own educational practices. Finally, I believe that the combining of 
feminism and poststructuralism offers educators a useful tool for rethinking the structures and discourses 
present in higher education institutions. As such, I use the tools that these approaches offer to suggest and 
disrupt ways of understanding feminist educational leadership in higher education. 

Textual stories 

In this paper, I conduct a textual discourse analysis through reviewing several major pieces of 
literature on feminist leadership, women’s educational leadership, and leadership in higher education. Because 
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of the dearth of literature on feminist leadership in higher education, I am necessarily dependent on texts that 
embrace only partially that concept or position. 2 

In the area of higher education leadership, I reviewed Clark Kerr’s (1995) The uses of the university . 

I chose this text for two reasons. First, it is written by a well-known scholar/leader who was an active as a 
president of University of California, Berkeley and continues to contribute to scholarship. Second, Kerr is 
self-reflective, constantly reconstructing his understandings of power and leadership in higher education, while 
describing how they have changed over time and depending on contexts. Currently in its fourth edition, The 
uses of the university provides a useful overview of power as conceptualized by many higher education 
leaders over the past 200 years. 

In the area of women’s educational leadership, I draw on Cryss Brunner’s (1997) “Working through 
the ‘riddle of the heart’: Perspectives of women superintendents,” Leslie Bloom and Petra Munro’s (1995) 
“Conflicts of selves: Nonunitary subjectivity in women administrators’ life history narratives” and Luba 
Chlinwiak’s (1997) Higher education leadership: Analyzing the gender gap . I chose these two articles and 
book because they begin to raise questions and suggest dilemmas that might occur as women enter into 
leadership positions in educational environments. Specifically, Brunner’s work describes the ways in which 
women in superintendency positions struggle to define their sources of power, and construct themselves as 
leaders. Bloom and Munro’s work discusses the complexities involved in embracing a unitary position as a 
woman leader when the constructions of “women” and “leadership” are often positioned as diametrically 
opposed. They, too, discuss the ways that women school leaders have constructed their own stories within 
that tension. Luba Chlinwiak focuses on the gendered nature of higher education leadership and asserts that 
women’s increasing presence in the upper levels of administration may change the ways that we think about 
power and leadership. 

In the area of feminist leadership, I consider Rosalind Rosenberg’s (1992) Divided lives: American 
women of the twentieth century . This text traces and analyzes feminist leaders who explicitly were interested 
in improving the conditions for women throughout this century. 3 While not specifically focusing on formal 



2 This analysis is based on several key pieces of literature that contributed to my understandings about the 
possibilities and complexities of feminist leadership in higher education environments. I am fully aware that no 
text “represents” all of the literature or discourse within a certain area or field of study. Therefore, this 
textual analysis is not meant to compare all literature on higher education leadership, women’s educational 
leadership, and feminist leadership. Rather, I have chosen the texts for specific reasons, in that they point to 
the complexities and contradictions of developing feminist leadership within higher education environments. 

3 Rosenberg points out that the word “feminism” has shifted in meaning over the course of the century. As 
such, not all of the persons who she considers in her book would have themselves claimed the term feminism. 
In this study, I will consider feminist beliefs and actions to be those that value equality and positive 

Q 'ironments for all humans; further, they recognize that all actions and effects are gendered. Feminism 
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